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Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Bhnd 


State  Board  of  Education 

Ex- Office 

Gov.  Edwin  L.  Norris,  President     Albert  J.  Galen,  Att.  General 
W.  H.  Harmon,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  SEc'y. 

APPOINTED 

John  M.  Evans,  Missoula  S.  D.  Largbnt,  Gt.  Falls. 

C.  R.  Leonard,  Butte  H.  G.  Pickett,  Helena 

O.  W.  McConnell,  Helena  G.  T.  Paul,  Dillon 

O.  P.  Chisholm,  Bozeman  R.  P.  Ayrbs,  Lewistown 

B.  F.  Hatiiway,  Clerk  of  the  Board,  Helena 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

L.  E.  MiLLiGAN,  M.  A.,  President        Chas.  Scharf,  Sec'y-.  Boulder 

Col.  G.  F.  Cowan,  Boulder 


L.  E.  Milligan,  M.  a.,  Presidbnt 

Miss  B.  DesRosier,    Office  Assistant 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF 
Literary 

H.  E.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 

P.  H.  Brown,  B.  A.  Miss  Josephine  Hayden 

Art 

Miss  Josephine  Hayden 
Librarian 
H.  E  Thompson 
Physical  Culture 
E.  V.  Kemp,  Director  Miss  Sadie  Lillard 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 
Literary 

J.  Adams  Morris  Miss  Ethel  Cowan 

Music 

Piano,  Voice,  Harmony,  History  of  Music,    Miss  Mary  McRoberts,  Mus.  B. 


SCHOOL  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Officers  and  Teachers 

T.  A.  Smith,  Director  Miss  Martha  Russell,  Teacher 

Mrs.  Grace  Perry,  Teacher       Miss  Ella  Dunaway,  Teacher 

J.  T.  Eastlick,  Boys'  Supv.       Miss  Mollie  E.  Slack,  Girls'  Matron 
Miss  Clara  King-man,  Relief  Attendant 


DOMESTIC  DEPARTIVSENT 


L.  E.  MiLLiGAN,  M.  A.,  President 


Mrs.  F.  D.  Callahan,  Matron 

Mrs.  Louise  Warder,  Trained  Nurse 

A.  L.  Ward,    M.  D.,  Physician 

J.  A.  Donovan,  M.  D.,  Oculist  and  Aurist 

J.  D.  Sutphen,  Dentist 

Miss  Bertha  Finden,  Girls'  Supervisor 


Fred  J.  Low,  Boys'  Supervisor 
V.  J.  McKinnon,  Eng-ineer 
John  P.  Finerty,  Nig-htman 
James  Spaur,  Farmer 
Mrs.  Jas.  Spaur,  Dairy 
Georg-e  Morrison,  Teamster  • 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Instructors 

P.  H.  Brown,  Head  Teacher,  Garpentr}^    E.  V.  Kemp,  Printing- 
Fred  J.  Low,   Manual  Training-  Miss  Bertha  Finden,  Sewing 
J.  A.  Morris,  Broom  Making-,  Basketry  and  Carpet  Weaving- 
John  Sullivan,    Piano  Tuning 


Regulations 

The  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  is  open  to  all  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  childrea  of  the  state,  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21  who  are  too  deaf  or  too 
blind  to  be  educated  in  the  common 
schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with 
an  offensive  or  contagious  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphan's  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  con- 
ducted strictly  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school 
system  of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are 
deaf  or  blind  may  receive  an  education  as 
a  matter  of  right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to 
that  effect  as  provided  by  the  law  (Sec- 
tion 1170)  must  be  filed  with  the  President 
before  the    admission    of    such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows: — In  all 
cases  were  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation,  the  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of 
any  relative  or  friend,  or  any  officers  of 
the  county  where  said  person  resides, 
shall  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper  sub- 
ject, make  an  order  to  that  eff'ect,  which 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
to  the  President  of  said  school,  who  shall 
then  provide  the  necessary  clothing  and 
transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,    and    upon    his    rendering  his 
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proper  accounts  therefor  quarter-annually, 
the  County  Commissioners  shall  allow 
and  pav  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance,  instruction 
and  school  supplies,  but  cannot  pay  trav- 
eling expenses  to  and  from  the  school  or 
for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June. 
No  extended  holiday  will  be  given  at 
Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons 
and  conditions  justifying  special  permis- 
sion Promptness  of  attendance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  is  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  insti- 
tution for  inability  to  receive  instruction, 
from  sickness  or  other  cause  or  tor  con- 
tinued misconduct  and  disobedience 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a 
pupil  has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn 
sucli  pupil  cannot  change  to  another  trade 
unless  in  the  judgiment  of  the  President 
the  change  would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 
L.  E.  Milligan, 
President, 

Boulder,  Mont. 
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Clothing 


Complete  Stock  of 
All  the  latest  styles 
in  wearing-  apparel 
for  men  and  boys. 


Shoes 


For  fit,  style  and 
wear  we  have  the 
largest  stock  of  shoes 
both  for  men  and 
women  that  can  be 
found  in  the  town. 


Groceries 


It's  no  trouble  to 
set  a  good  table  at 
a  small  cost  by  bu}^- 
ing  at 


Graves  Mercantile  Co. 


BOULDER,   -  -  MONTANA 


Postcard  Views 

of 

Boulder 


Newspapers  and 
Magazines 


Tobacco 


Fresh  Candy 


Mrs.  R.  L  Ford 


Boulder, 


Montana  i 


Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains.  City 
Transfer  Line.  Everything 
First  Cass  in  the  Livery 
Business  Passengers  and 
Freight  taken  to  sur- 
rounding towns  and 
Camps. 

Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

Easier  &  McCiillouo;li.  | 
Boulder,    -    -    -     Montana  f 


1.  RIEDEL 


Druggist  and  Optician 
Boulder.  Wont  ^ 
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Rain  Drops 

When  the  summer  sun  descended, 

Dayligfht  ended, 
And  the  soothing  twihgfht  flown— 
All  is  peaceful  relaxation 

And  cessation. 
Then  'tis  well  to  be  alone. 

When  the  timid  summer  shower 

O'er  my  bower 
Patters  down  like  fairy  feet. 
O'er  my  restless  spirit,  stealing:, 

Comes  a  feeling- 
Kin  to  blissfulness  complete. 

Kindness  fills  my  very  being-; 

But  for  fleeing 
Ere  the  morrow  brings  its  toil. 
Oft  would  leave  a  word  unspoken. 

Heart  unbroken. 
Prove  the  Tempter's  fatal  foil. 

But  the  gentle  patter  ceases, 

And  releases 
Thought  to  wander  far  and  wide; 
Slumber  steals  away  the  notion. 

Lays  emotion. 
Puts  the  kind  impulse  aside. 

How  much  greater  were  our  pleasure 

Could  we  measure 
Upward  to  the  soul's  ideal! 
Yet  each  struggle  lifts  us  nearer. 

Makes  it  dearer. 
Brings  less  woe  and  greater  weal. 

Each  pure  rain-drop  sent  from  Heaven 

Is  a  leaven 
For  the  sinful  soul  of  man; 
Give  it  place  that  it  engender 

Thoughts  more  tender. 
More  in  keeping  with  God's  ^\&n.— Latimer . 


The  Revelation  of  Sight 

At  the  age  of  30  years,  lying  on  a  hos- 
pital cot,  with  one  eye  still  bandaged, 
I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  for  I 
was  totally  blind. 

What  I  saw  frightened  me  nearly  to 
death,  it  was  so  big  and  made  such 
strange  motions.  It  seemed  to  be  press- 
^  ing  down  upon  me.  1  called  out  in  terror 
and  put  out  my  hand.  Then  my  fingers 
touched  the  nurse's  face.  I  knew  she  was 
there,  for  she  had  just  taken  the  bandage 
from  my  eye. 

When  my  hand  touched  her  face  I  knew 
that  was  what  I  was  touching,  but  I  did 
not  know  it  was  what  I  saw, 

"What  is  it?"  I  said.  "For  Heaven's 
sake,  what  is  it?" 


The  nurse  answered  me  soothingly,  tak- 
ing my  fingers  in  her  hand  and  moving 
them — as  I  could  feel— from  her  mouth  to 
her  eyes,  to  her  nose,  chin  and  forehead. 

"It  is  my  face  that  you  see."  she  said. 
"Look;  you  know  this  is  my  mouth,  these 
mv  teeth,  this  my  chin,  here  is  my  nose, 
and  these  are  my  eyes," 

When  the  nurse  moved  away  from  my 
cot  I  felt  a  new  sensation,  which  was  so 
agreeable  that  I  laughed  aloud.  The  nurse 
came  back,  but  not  so  close  as  before, 

"What  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"You  are  looking  at  the  blanket  lying 
across  your  feet,"  said  the  nurse. 

"Blankets  must  be  very  beautiful 
things,"  I  said. 

"It  is  a  red  blanket,"  the  nurse  explain- 
ed. 

Then  I  felt  that  1  knew  why  people  who 
could  see  were  always  telling  me  about  the 
beauty  of  the  red  rose.  This  was  my 
first  knowledge  of  colors. 

Early  in  my  boyhood  I  learned  to  be 
useful  at  gardening.  I  worked  in  a  large 
garden,  but  very  soon  I  could  go  directly 
to  every  object  in  it  with  as  great  ease  as 
though  I  had  the  use  of  eyes.  I  knew  all 
the  flowers  by  touch  and  smell— though  I 
knew  of  their  color  only  through  descrip- 
tion of  those  about  me  who  could  see. 
Though  colors  were  thus  only  a  theory  to 
me,  1  was  able  to  arrange  flowers  into 
bouquets  and  pack  them  into  boxes  for 
market. 

Onoe  I  remember  I  traveled  a  short  dis- 
tance by  rail  to  an  unfamiliar  town.  It 
was  cold  weather  and  the  windows  were 
closed,  so  thai  no  odor  from  the  outside 
could  enter,  yet  I  was  able  to  tell  when  the 
train  neared  the  town. 

"We  are  almost  there,"  I  said  to  the 
friend  who  accompanied  me. 

A  stranger  sitting  near;  who,  it  appear- 
ed, knew  of  my  sightless  state,  was  startled 
into  demanding  hew  I  could  possibly 
know  that  the  town  was  coming  into  view, 
I  could  not  answer  except  to  say  that  I  felt 
it— the  murmur  of  the  wheels  upon  the 
track  was  different.  The  tone  was  lower 
in  the  scale;  the  resonant  earth  was  more 
heavily  weighed  a  little  farther  on. 

Of  course  I  knew  those  with  whom  I 
customarily  associated    by  their  voices  and 
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by  characteristics  of  speech.  By  passing 
my  fingers  over  their  faces  I  learned  how 
to  recognize  them  in  that  way,  so  that  if  I 
heard  a  voice  that  I  recognized  I  was  able 
to  recall  the  characteristics  of  feature.  In 
a  vague  sort  of  way  their  faces  were  photo- 
graphed on  my  mind. 

Upon  entering  a  room  1  was  always  able 
to  determine,  without  a  sound  being  made, 
whether  I  was  alone  or  not  I  cannot  ex- 
plain how  that  was,  except  that  when,  in 
the  presence  of  a  stranger  I  had  a  very 
clear  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  lack  of 
confidence.  Without  a  word  being  spoken 
I  could  distinguish  between  persons  of  my 
acquaintance  by  their  different  manners  of 
breathing — I  could  hear  them  breathe. 

By  the  time  I  reached  manhood  I  was  as 
useful  in  ttie  harvest  field  as  any  laborer. 
I  could  bind  the  grain  into  stieaves  and 
gather  them  into  stacks  as  well  as  any- 
body. In  the  winter  I  could  trim  turnips 
for  the  cattle  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
never  but  once  did  I  cut  myself. 

I  could  take  entire  care  of  cattle  in  the 
barn,  going  from  one  stall  to  another  with 
fodder  for  them.  None  of  those  accom- 
plishments seemed  remarkable  to  me,  as 
thev  did  to  others.  I  had  never  seen,  and 
accordingly  fek  quite  content  with  what 
senses  I  had. 

At  times,  of  course,  when  people  about 
me  talked  of  the  beautiful  colors  of  the 
flowers,  of  a  brilliant  sunset,  of  the  grace- 
ful forms  and  charming  faces  of  women,  I 
would  feel  a  keen  desire  to  possess  this 
power  of  seeing,  of  which  I  realized  noth- 
ing save  that  the  curtains  over  my  eyeballs 
were  not  so  dark  and  thick  but  that  a  little 
of  the  light  of  day  could  enter  to  inform 
me  when  the  night  was  done 

So  when  the  great  suregon  at  Glasgow 
wished  to  see  whether  with  his  instruments 
he  could  cut  away  those  curtains  and  let  in 
not  onlv  the  full  radiance  of  the  sun.  but 
images  of  all  it  shone  upon,  1  gladly  con- 
sented. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  operation,  as  I 
was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  I 
have  already  described  my  sensations  when 
the  eye  first  operated  on  was  unbandaged. 

I  saw,  and  yet  did  not  know  that  1  saw. 
How  could  I  know  at  first  that  those  new 
and  wonderful  sensations  meant  the  birth 
of  a  sense  of  v/hich  I  knew  nothing  except 
in  theory?  Of  course,  I  was  expecting  to 
see — but  was  this  sight — this  jumble  of 
extoraordinary  sensations? 

The  dazzling  light  at  first  convinced  me 
— for  I  had  always  Deen  able  to  distinguish 
between  night  and  day.  But  objects  I 
could  not  recognize  with  my  new-found 
sense  until  I  had  translated  into  its  speech 
the  language  of  luy  other  senses 

The  one  lesson  of  the  red  blanket  was 
sufficient  to  teach  me  that  color — the  sen- 
sation was  so  delicious.    Yellow    was  a 


different  matter,  I  learned  it  as  quickly, 
for  the  sensation  was  quite  as  keen  in  a 
totally  different  direction. 

The  nurse  had  brought  me  a  cool  drink. 
I  could  recognize  her  by  sight  now.  The 
thing  I  saw  in  her  hands  I  knew  to  be  a 
tray — after  I  had  felt  of  it.  Suddenly  I 
felt  a  thrill  of  disgust,  amounting  to  nau- 
sea, 

"What  is  that  thing  on  the  tray?"  I 
asked.    "It  makes  me  sick." 

*Tt  is  a  lemon;  you  said  you  liked  lem- 
onade." 

"Then  it  is  yellow,"  I  said.  "It  is  the 
color  that  nauseates  me."  Yellow  must 
be  a  very  disagreeable  color  My  subse- 
quent experiences  with  that  color  were  less 
disagreeable;  but  as  I  gradually  learned 
all  the  different  tints  the  nearer  they 
approached  red  the  more  pleasurably  they 
inclined  toward  yellow  the  less  I  cared  for 
them. 

Black  oppressed  me— perhaps  because 
I  had  lived  so  many  years-  in  darkness, 
and  green  I  learned  with  difficulty,  mainly 
through  the  sense  of  grateful  coolness  to 
the  eyes  it  afforded. 

Most  confusing  of  all  was  ray  inability 
to  determine  whether  an  object  was 
near  or  far,  and  my  inability  to  judge  the 
size  and  proportion.  All  objects  seemed 
disposed  upon  an  upright  plane.  The 
surgeon  said  this  was  because  seeing  con- 
tact with  objects  near  and  far  had  not  yet 
enabled  me  to  measure  with  ray  eyes.  I 
had  no  perspective. 

Any  object,  however  small,  brought 
close  to  me  looked  tremendously  large  I 
had  often  romped  about  with  children 
during  my  years  of  blindness,  and  by 
touch  and  hearing  I  could  judge  readily  liS 
to  their  size.  But  when  I  first  set  eyes 
upon  an  infant,  in  the  first  days  of  my 
convalesence,  it  seemed  to  me  gigantic, 

The  first  day  I  sat  up  ray  chair  was 
beside  an  open  window.  I  put  out  my 
head  and  saw  the  pavement.  It  was  as 
though  the  floor  of  the  hospital  ward 
where  I  sat  was- extended  beyond  the  outer 
wall.  I  put  out  my  hand  to  feel  the  pave- 
ment. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do?"  asked  the 
nurse. 

"That  must  be  the  pavement  out  there," 
I  said;  "but  I  am  going  to  feel  of  it  to 
make  sure." 

"My  goodness!"  laughed  the  nurse, 
"the  pavement  is  two  full  stories  below!" 
It  was  much  the  same  when  I  first  started 
to  go  down  stairs  Luckily  I  stopped  at  the 
top  to  inquire  why  the  strip  of  floor  in 
front  of  rae  was  so  rough.  An  attendant 
caught  me  by  the  arm  in  time  to  keep  me 
from  pitching  down  headlong. 

It  took  me  several  days  to  learn  to  mea- 
sure the  height  of  steps  in  walking 
upstairs.    Knowing  now  that  they  were 
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steps  I  would  lift  my  foot  high  enough  for 
two  at  a  time,  or  not  high  enough  for  one. 

The  different  shapes  of  objects  were 
even  harder  for  me  to  distinguish.  If  an 
apple  and  a  brick  were  placed  before  me, 
1  would  first  have  to  go  through  the  mo- 
tions of  feeling  them  before  satisfied  which 
was  square-shaped  and  which  round. 

To  my  eyes  picture  were  a  mass  of  con- 
fused colors,  and  a  landscape  in  nature 
was  probably  to  my  mind  what  a  night- 
mare landscape  is  to  an  ordinary  person — 
something  strange,  vague  and  void  of  form 
and  meaning,  giving  an  impression  of 
charm,  increasing  with  each  succeeding 
view. 

The  knowledge  which  I  soon  gained  re- 
specting objects  within  four  walls  was  of 
little  value  to  me  the  first  time  I  walked 
out.  The  world  seemed  so  vast.  I  could 
not  take  an  intelligent  general  view  of  it. 
1  could  not  see  objects  near  by  with  any 
idea  at  the  same  time  of  what  there  was 
beyond  them. 

Above  all,  the  crowds  in  the  streets  were 
amazing.  1  had  not  believed  there  were 
so  many  people  in  the  whole  world. 

During  m}'  first  walk  out  of  doors  I  rec- 
ognized a  horse,  a  lobster,  a  ship  in  the 
harbor  and  a  dancing  bear,  and  could  not 
understand  how  they  could  appear  to  me 
the  same  size.  How  could  a  ship  be  so 
little  or  a  lobster  so  big?  I  could  see,  but 
1  could  not  measure  distance  nor  judge  the 
size.  These  things  I  had  to  learn  as  a 
child  learns  them 

For  30  years,  nearly,  I  had  fed  myself  as 
other  people  do.  My  hand  had  learned  the 
road  to  my  mouth.  Yet  the  first  meal  J 
ate  after  sight  was  gained  was  an  odd 
experience.  When  I  saw'!that  great  hand 
with  a  fork  in  it  approaching  my  face  the 
inclination  to  dodge  was  almost  irresistible. 

But  every  day  causes  me  to  rejoice  more 
and  more  at  the  recovery  of  a  sense,  the 
superior  power  of  which  I  never  dreamed. 
Yet  there  is  a  sacrifice.  1  can  no  longer 
move  about  with  any  confidence  in  the 
dark.  The  ground  under  my  feet,  the 
walls  and  hedges  by  the  roadside  no  long- 
er have  voices  that  I  can  hear.  If  I  should 
become  blind  again  I  should  feel  quite 
helpless. — Corriith  in  Virs;inia  Guide. 

A  teacher  in  the  factory  district  of 
a  New  Jersey  town  had  been^giving- 
the  children  earnest  lectures  upon 
the  poison  of  dirt.  One  morning  a 
little  g-irl  raised  her  hand  excitedly 
and  pointed  to  a  boy  who  seldom  had 
clean  hands: 

"Teacher!"  she  said,  "look, 
quick!  Jimmie's  committin'  suicide! 
He's  suck  in'  his  thumb!'" — Success. 


Hon.  0.  B.  Conioav's  /Idc^ress 

Mr.  President,  Teachers  and  Pupils: 
A  very  pleasant  duty  brings  me  to 
you  this  afternoon.  Before  perform- 
ing- it  I  may  be  priviledged  to  offer  a 
few  words  of  friendly  greeting-  and 
advice.  It  were  better,  perhaps, 
were  they  reserved  until  the  time  of 
your  annual  Commencement  exer- 
cises; but  certain  things  which  must 
be  done  at  th.at  time  will  require  my 
presence  elsewhere. 

The  Slate,  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  the  collective  and  crystal- 
lized authority  and  effort  of  the 
people  who  live  in  it,  has  created 
and  maintains  this  school  that  you, 
pupils,  may  be  taught  to  perceive 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  Citizen- 
ship, and  to  know  your  rig^ht  relation 
to  other  people  with  whom  you  may 
come  in  contact.  Education  consists 
not  alone  in  memorizing-  the  contents 
of  the  books  you  may  study,  althoug-h 
these  may  serve  to  unlock  tor  you 
rich  treasures  of  the  best  thoug-hts  of 
all  the  ag-es,  and  to  spread  before 
you  the  inspring-  records  of  history; 
but  in  acquiring  the  power  to  think, 
to  recognize  your  own  capabilities 
and  limitations,  and  thus  to  be  able 
to  maintain  yourselves  in  your  true 
and  proper  sphere,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  things  proper  to  done  and 
how  to  do  them.  That  you  are  learn- 
ing these  g-reat  lessons  of  life  is  ap- 
parent to  one  who  comes  occasionally, 
as  do  I.  It  is  apparent  in  the  happy 
disposition  manifested,  the  cheerful 
obedience  to  authority,  the  kindly 
helpfulness  one  to  another,  the 
Vv^omanly  dig-nity  of  you  girls,  and 
the  self-reliant  manly  bearing-  of  you 
boys.  These  are  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  noDle  character  which  your 
teachers  cannot  create  for  you,  but 
which  you  must  and  do  build  for 
yourselves.  Plow  eminently  wise 
that  you  should  build,  not  hap-hazard, 
but  thoug-htfully,  and  with  deter- 
mined purpose,  and  after  the  pattern 
of  that  most  perfect  of  all  men,  Jesus 
of  Nazareth. 

I  want  today  to   emphasize  part. 
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ictilarly  this  idea;  that  in  everything 
you  do,  you  require  of  yourselves 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence; 
that  you  do  it  right.  I  heard  a  girl 
say  of  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  yes- 
treday,  "l  can  do  it  and  I  will  do  it 
right."  That  is  the  right  spirit. 
That  is  the  spirit  which  will  conquer 
failure  and  surmount  difficulties. 

"We  may  be  sorry  for  the  general, 
the  painter,  the  artist,  the  worker  in 
any  profession  or  of  any  kind,  whose 
misfortune  rather  than  whose  fault  it 
it  is  that  he  dose  his  work  ill.  But 
the  reward  must  go  to  the  man  who 
does  his  work  well;  for  any  other 
course  is  to  create  a  new  kind  of  pri- 
vilege, the  privilege  of  weakness  and 
folly;  and  special  privilege  is 
injustice,  whatever  form  it  takes,  y 
To  say  that  the  thriftless,  the  lazy, 
the  vicious,  the  incapable,  ought  to 
have  the  reward  given  to  those  who 
are  far-sighted,  capable,  and  upright 
is  to  say  what  is  not  true  and  can- 
not be  true.  Let  us  try  to  level  up, 
but  beware  of  the  evil  of  leveling 
down.  If  a  man  stumbles,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  help  him  to  his  feet. 
Every  one  of  us  needs  a  helping 
hand  now  and  then.  But  if  a  man  lies 
down  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  try  and 
carry  him;  and  it  is  a  very  bad 
thing  for  every  one  if  we  make  men 
feel  that  the  same  reward  will  come 
to  those  who  shirk  their  work  and  to 
those  who  do  it."  I  have  quoted, 
briefly,  from  our  illustrious  fellow 
citizen  whose  life  has  been  so  strenu- 
ous and  whose  work  has  been  so  well 
done  tnat,  we  are  told  by  dispatches 
from  London  to  the  newspapers,  he 
was  a  day  or  two  ago  the  dominant 
figure  in  a  meeting  of  the  rulers  of 
the  civilized  world;  the  worth  of 
whose  character  and  the  wisdom  of 
whose  utterances  made  kings  forget 
the  sorrow  of  the  occasion  which  . 
brought  them  together.  The  world 
loves  to  linger  over  the  memory  ot 
one  who  has  fought  wrong  and  op]:)- 
ression,  though  he  himself  may 
have  made  grievous  mistakes,  rather 
than  o^-er  th.at    of   the    young  lord 


who  '"but  for  the  vile  guns  would 
have  been  a  soldier. ' ' 

Now  the  purpose  of  my  being  here 
today  is  to  present  this  little  medal, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  giver, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  offer  such  a 
medal  each  year,  to  the  pupil  in  this 
institution  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
his  teachers,  has  during  the  school 
year  made  the  greatest  progress 
toward  self  reliance  and  nobility  of 
character.  In  the  opinion  of  your 
teachers,  it  should  be  awarded  this 
year  to  Lily  Mokko.  and  I  take  great 
pleasure,  Lily,  in  presenting  it.  Let 
it  be  a  constant  reminder  of  your 
duty  to  yourself  and  your  fellows, 
and  an  incentive  to  renewed  end- 
eavor. 

And  now  I  want  some  one  else  to 
try  hard  to  win  the  medal  next  year; 
someone  of  you  who  will  surmont 
difficulties — who,  though  your  eyes 
may  never  behold  the  beauties  of  the 
sunset  or  the  flowers,  though  3'ou 
may  not  hear  the  warble  of  the  song- 
bird, or  the  swellieg  notes  of  music, 
yet  by  the  deftness  of  your  fingers, 
or  quickness  of  perception,  may  learn 
your  duty,  and  doing  it  rises  to  the 
full  measuie  of  a  rseful  life. 

Now  let  me  join  these  pupils  in  a 
word  of  well  merited  praise  of  the 
teachers  and  others  whose  patient 
labors  have  helped  to  place  those 
less  fortunate  than  themselves  in 
touch  with  the  beauties  of  the  woild 
and  the  melodies  of  nature. 


The  governor  looked  puzzled. 
"Look  here,"  he  said,  turning  to  his 
private  secretary,  "can  you  tell  me 
whether  this  note  cbmes  from  my 
tailor  or  my  law}'er?  They're  both 
named  Brown." 

The  note  was  as  follows: 

"I  have  begun  your  suit.  Ready 
to  be  Iried  on  Thursday.  Come  in. 
Brown."  —  lix. 

The  mintage  of  wisdom  is  to  know 
that  rest  is  rust;  and  tliat  real  life 
lies  in  love,  laughter  and  wc^rk.—  lix . 
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The  Closing  Exercis^^s 

The  closing'  exercises  this  3  ear  be- 
o-an  with  a  g-ymnastic  exhibition 
given  in  the  gymnasium  on  Saturday 
evening,  May  28th.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Dumb-bell  Drill— Loree  Koozer,  Arva  Tiller,  Janette 
McMurdo.  Lily  Mokko,   Blanche  Spaur 

March,  Bean-bag'  Race  and  Bali  Race— Junior  Class 

Wand  Drill— Louis  Day,  Charles  Bryan,  Earl 
Twiss,  John  Anderson,  McKinley  Sim- 
ms,  Louis  Knopf,  Edmund  Chasse, 
Glenn  Preston. 

Diving-  over  Horse— Girls. 

Travelling  Rings  — Girls. 

Tumbling,  Pyramids  and  Tricks.— Louis  Day,  Earl 
Twiss,  John  Anderson,  Louis  Knopf, 
Glenn  Preston,  Edmund  Chasse  Arthur 
O'Donnell,  Fred  Patrick,  (Clown) 

May  Pole— Loree  Koozer,  Rosctta  Nelson,  Arva 
Tiller,  Janette  McMurdo,  Lily  Mokko, 
Blanche  Spaur. 

Merry-Go-Round— Junior  Class. 

The  object  of  the  exhibition  was  to 
show  the  work  that  had  been  done 
along  the  lines  of  physical  develop- 
ment.- Every  number  was  g-ood  and 
the  rapidity  and  exactness  with 
which  each  one  was  executed  showed 
careful  training-  on  the  part  of  the 
instructors,  Mr.  Kemp  and  Miss  Lih 
lard  and  honest  patient  endeavor  by 
those  who  took  part. 

The  bean  bag  and  ball  races  by 
the  junior  class  were  comical  indeed 
as  the  clumsy  hands  of  the  excited 
youngsters  awkwardly  and  hurriedly 
passed  the  ball  and  bag  from  one  to 
the  other. 

The  dumb-bell  drill  and  wand  drill 
were  graceful,  rnd  executed  in  uni- 
son and  time  to  the  music. 

The  girls  also  did  very  well  on  the 
traveling'  ring's  and  in  diving  over 
the  horse.  The  march  and  merry- 
go-round  by  the  junior  class  were 
very  interesting,  and  each  little  part- 
icipant tried  to  do  his  or  her  best. 

The  tumbling  and  tricks  were 
clever  and  little  Fred  Patrick  as  clown 
was  most  amusing,  causing  outbursts 
of  laughter  every  time  he  tried  to  do 
the  things  that  the  older  boys  had 
done. 

The  pyramids  were  especially  pret- 
ty and  showed  a  steady  nerve  on  the 
part  of  the  deaf  boys. 

In  the  may  pole,  the  circle  sv/ing 
had  been  tastily  wrapped  in  attract- 
ive crepe  papers  and  decorated  at 


the  top  with  a  wreath  of  prper  flow- 
ers. The  decorations  of  the  may 
pole  formed  a  pretty  contrast  with 
the  white  dresses  of  the  dainty  lass- 
ies, who  grcefully  tripped  in  and  out 
and  round  about  in  time  to  the  music 
until  the  ropes  were  twined  together 
down  to  the  hand  holds  and  then  re- 
versed their  direction  and  untwisted 
the  ropes. 

The  music  for  the  exhibition  was 
furnished  by  Miss  McRoberts,  Melvin 
Bouck  and  John  Dorsett.^ 

The  excellence  of  the  whole  pro- 
gram and  its  perfect  rendition  reflect- 
ed much  credit  upon  those  who  had 
it  in  charge,  namely  Mr.  Kemp  and 
Miss  Lillard. 

After  the  exercises  a  program  dance 
was  given.  The  music  for  the  dance 
was  played  John  Sullivan,  Eva  Web- 
ster, Frank  Erickson,  Melvin  Bouck 
and  Cliarles  Bryan. 

On  Monday  evening,  May  30th  an 
operatic  cantata  entitled  "Phyllis, 
the  Farmer's  Daughter  was  given  in 
the  chapel  by  the  pupils  and  teach- 
ers of  the  blind  department.  Below 
is  given  the  cast  of  characters  and 
synopsis. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 

Farmer  Meadows   .Charles  Brvan 

Douglas— A  Young  Farmer  .....John  Dorsett 

Chapleigh— A  Dude  from  the  City  .....Melvin  Bouck 

Phyllis— The  Farmer's  Daughter  Viola  Martin 

Margaret-The  Adopted  Daughter  Miss  McRoberts 

Chorus  of  Villagers  Edna  Wood,  Eva  Webster, 

Corneha  Roobol,  Marguerite  Carney, 
Loree  Koozer,  Will  Saltzman,  Lewis 
Jenkins,  Frank  Erickson,  Dan  Shea, 
Mr.  Morris. 

Synopsis 

PART  I       Scene  I    Farmer  Meadows'  Home. 
Chapleigh  arrives. 

Scene  II    Douglas  and  Chapleigfh  sere 
nadePhyllis. Douglas  has  arival. 
PART  II     Scene  I    Same  as  first.  Celebrations 
in  honor  of  Phyllis'   birthday.  Depart- 
ure of  Chapleigh.    Wedding:  Bells. 

When  the  scene  opens  all  the  vil- 
lagers have  assembled  at  Farmer 
Meadows'  home  for  a  quilting  party 
and  husking  bee.  Several  songs  are 
sung  descriptive  of  the  quilting  scene 
and  combining  work  and  pleasure. 
Tnen  Phyllis,  the  young  and  pretty 
daughter  of  Fermer  Meadows,  is  call- 
ed out  to  take  her  place  at  the  quilt- 
ing frame.  Atter  a  song  or  two  the 
Vvomen  return  to  the  house,  while  the 
men  leave  in  the  opposite  direction 
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to  hnsk  the  golden  ears  of  corn  for 
Farmer  Meadows  has  been  blessed 
with  a  bountiful  harvest. 

Chapleig-h,  a  dude  who  stutters  ar- 
rives from  the  city  just  as  the  last  of 
the  quilting-  party  enters  the  house. 
He  is  just  setting-  down  his  grips  and 
admiring-  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
when  Phyllis  tired  of  the  quilting- 
frame  returns  to  theyard  with  herspin- 
ning- wheel.  Chapleig-h  notes  the  g-irls 
beauty  and  names  hei  victim  number 
one.  They  introduce  themselves 
and  Chapleigh  sits  down  on  a  rustic, 
bench  near  by  to  watch  Phyllis  spin. 

Douglas,  one  of  the  neighboring- 
farmer  lads  now  enters.  Phyllis  and 
behave  grown  up  together,  and  child- 
hood's fondness  has  ripened  into  love. 
Recently,  however,  Phyllis  has  seem- 
ed somewhat  cool  to  him  and  he  comes 
now  hoping  to  have  a  word  with  her 
alone.  He  speaks  to  Phyllis,  but 
she  tells  him  that  they  are  not  alone. 
He  discovers  the  citv  dude  seated 
upon  the  bench.  The  dude  making 
fun  of  his  jeans  addresses  him  as  the 
country  bumpkin,  and  inqires  if  he  is 
any  relation  to  that  other  product  the 
pumkin . 

Shortly  the  farmer  and  his  guests 
return  and  Chapleigh  meets  them. 
A  goodnight  song  is  sung  and  they 
part  for  the  evening. 

Later  Chapleigh  returns  with  his 
violin  to  serenade  Phyllis,  and  Doug- 
las comes  loo  that  he  might  see  the 
shadow  of  his  love  on  the  window 
shade.  Together  they  serenade  Phyl- 
lis, who  appears  at  the  casement  and 
answers  their  song. 

In  the  next  scene  the  villagers 
have  all  assembled  at  Farmer  Mead- 
ow's again.  This  time  to  celebrate 
PhyllivS  seventeenth  birthday.  Doug- 
las presents  her  with  a  bopuet  of 
roses,  while  Chapleigh  gives  her  a 
large  box  of  bon  bons.  In  taking  the 
cand}^  Phyllis  accidently  arops  the 
flowers.  Douglas  thinks  jt  inten- 
tional and  refuses  to  follow  the  party 
into  the  house  for  the  birthday  re- 
freshments. Chapleigh  goes  fishing, 
boasting  about  the  many  trout  that 


he  always  catches. 

In  a  few  minutes  Phyllis  returns 
to  look  for  her  flowers,  and  meets 
Doug'las  who  still  lingers.  She  tells 
him  how  sorry  she  is  that  she  lost 
the  flowers.  At  this  instant  a  scream 
is  heard  and  Douglas  rushes  off  and 
rescues  Chapleigh,  from  some  danger 
that  Chapleigh  has  much  exagerated. 

The  farmer  and  his  friends  now  re-- 
turn  to  the  yard,  and  Douglas  bring's 
the  almost  fainting  Chapleigh.  The 
conversation  about  the  roses  is  con- 
tinued, and  Douglas  tells  Phyllis  not 
to  say  that  she  is  sorry  unless  she 
means  all  that  she  says.  She  re- 
sponds by  telling  him  that  she  m.eans 
all  he  wants  her  to  mean.  Douglas 
declares  his  long  nourished  passion, 
and  Phpllis  is  pleased  receive  him  as 
her  lover.  Chapleigh  gets  disgusted , 
says  it  is  time  for  him  to  be  going 
back  to  the  city,  bids  Farmer  Mead- 
ows a  hasty  adieu  and  takes  his  leave. 

Farmer  Meadows  gives  his  consent 
to  the  marriage  of  Ph^^llis  and  Doug- 
las, and  so  the  curtain  falls  upon  a 
happy  group. 

The  stage  was  arranged  to  repre- 
sent the  front  yard  of  a  farm  house. 
The  proscenium  arch  and  space  be- 
tween the  rostrum  and  the  floor  were 
thatched  with  evergreens,  while  in 
the  yard  stood  several  evergreen  trees. 

All  who  took  part  did  well.  Melvin 
as  the  city  dude  amused  the  audience 
greatly  with  his  comical  stutter  and 
exceedingly  stylish  costume. 

Miss  Cowan  played  the  accompa- 
niment on  the  piano,  The  Canta 
was  in  charge  of  Miss  McRoberts  and 
her  careful  training  of  the  pupils 
showed  in  every  song. 

Tuesday  evening  work  from  the 
school  rooms  and  shops  w,as  on  ex- 
hibit in  the  study  hall.  The  south- 
west corner  was  occupied  by  the  ex- 
hibit from  the  Training  School .  It 
consisted  of  baskets,  wood  work,  ham- 
mocks, fancy  work,  copper  work, 
Venitian  ironwork  and  school  work. 

In  the  north-west  corner  were  dis- 
alayed  the  art  and  sewing  done  by 
the  deaf  pupils.    The  art  work  made 
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a  very  good  showin."-.  The  sewing 
too  showed  neat  work  by  the  girls. 
The  exhibit  from  the  blind  depart- 
ment consisted  of  hammocks,  type- 
writing, bead  work,  baskets,  whisk, 
brooms  and  the  book  that  had  just 
been  printed,  "The  Song  of  Our  Sy- 
rian Guest."  The  piano  was  near 
their  exhibit  and  Frank  Erickson  and 
Eva  Webster  rendered  several  select- 
ions Yvdiile  the  exhibit  was  open. 

The  printing'  display  showed  the 
work  that  the  boys  had  turned  out, 
and  indeed  was  very  creditable. 

The  school  work  consisted  of  mats 
and  free  hand  cutting  from  the  kind- 
ergarten and  maps  made  of  paper 
pulp,  and  books  containing"  speci- 
mens of  Arithmetic,  Geography  and 
Language  work  by  the  pupils  of  the 
more  advanced  grades. 

The  wood  work  from  the  carpenter 
shop  and  sloyd  room  done  by  the  deaf 
boys  was  all  finished  in  old  mission. 
Some  of  the  pieces  shown  were  a 
music  cabmet,  a  magazine  rack,  plate 
rack,  mirror  frame  and  bench. 

After  the  exhibit  in  the  study  hall 
the  closing  exercises  were  held  in  the 
chapel.    The  program  was  as  follow: 

1.  Duet 

Clover  Blossoms    Thompson 

Dorothea  Holiday,  Arthur  Eng-lestad 

II  Recitation 

Albert  on  Coporal  Punishment 
John  Pierce 

III  Recitation 

When  Teacher  Gets  Cross 

Dorothea  Holiday 

IV  Recitation 

Beautiful  the  Little  Hands 

Credwyn  Ford 

V  Marching:  Song- 
Farewell  My  Annabelle   IVilliants 

Arthur  Engflestad,  Dorothea  Holiday 

VI  Recitation 
Poor  Johnny 

Herbert  Heig-ht 

VII  Recitation 

How  to  Learn 

Fred  Cole 

*VIII  Chorus 

There  are  Many  Flagfs 
School 

IX  Orchestra   Remick 

X  Voice 

The  Silver  Lining-  Willerby 

Marg-uerite  Carney 

XI  Piano 

Invitation  to  the  Dance   Weber 

Melvin  Bouck 

XII  Operetta 

The  National  Flower  Adam% 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 
Uncle  Sam         Louis  Day 
Judge  Earl  Twiss 

Jurors  J.  Andrson,  L.  Knopf, 

E.  Chasse 


Lawyers  G.  Preston,  H.  Patrick 

Daisies  G.  Zywert,  B.  Newman, 

J.  McCaug-hn,  O.  NovogfosKi 
Lilies  M.  Miles  (Meadow) 

A.  Tiller  (Water) 
Roses  L.  Mokko,  J.  McMurdo 

Sunflower         McKinley  Sims 
Onions  A.  O'Donnell,  C.  Molin 

Weeds  F.  Patrick,  R.  Eden, 

R. Jackson 
Clover  J.  Cole,  M.  Ross 

Goldenrod         B.  Spaur,  R.  Nelson 

XIII  Violin 

Gavotte....,  Gossic 

Eva  Webster 

XIV  Chorus 

Good  Night  Gentle  Folks 

*  Mos.  I  to  VIII  inclusive  gfiven  by  the  Training- 
School  for  Backward  Children. 

Tbe  numbers  given  by  the  Training 
School  were  varied  and  interesting.  Each 
child  did  his  or  her  part  in  a  manner  that 
left  no  room  for  criticism.  The  Marching 
Song  by  Arthur  Englestad  and  Dorothea 
Holiday  was  well  liked.  The  recitation 
entitled  "Beautifut  the  Little  Hands"  by 
Credwyn  Ford  was  very  sweet  indeed,  and 
the  chorus,  "There  are  many  Flags"  was 
quite  patriotic.  At  the  end  of  the  chorus 
the  Training:  School  gave  their  yell. 

The  rest  of  the  program  was  rendered  by 
the  pupils  of  the  blind  and  deaf  depart- 
ments All  the  children  did  exceedingly 
well  The  Operetta,  entitled  "The  Nat- 
ional flower,"  was  sung  by  the  blind  and 
signed  by  the  deaf.  Each  child  was  dress- 
ed to  represent  some  flower,  vegetable  or 
.weed  and  as  they  appeared  before  the  jury, 
each  one  pled  its  case.  When  all  had  pre- 
sented tiieir  cases  the  jury  retired,  and  in 
the  interim  a  minuet  was  danced  by  the 
rotes,  lilies  and  golden  rod.  The  jury 
returned,  but  was  unable  to  decide  which 
one  most  deserved  to  be  the  national  flow- 
er. Uncle  Sara  then  entered,  and  ofl:'ered 
to  decide  for  them  Glad  to  shift  the  res- 
ponsibiHty  they  consented  and  Uncle  Sam 
Drought  in  a  large  sack  of  flour  with  the 
words  "National  Flour"  printed  on  it.  So 
with  "Hurrah,  Hurrah!"  by  all  the  flow- 
ers, the  curtain  dropped. 

The  vocal  and  instrumental  selections  by 
the  orchestra.  Marguerite  Carney,  Melvin 
Bouck,  E  va  Webster,  and  the  chorus  were 
beautifully  rendered  and  delighted  the 
audience. 

The  chapel  stage  had  been  decorated 
with  paper  roses  of  different  hues  placed 
upon  the  evergreens  that  thatched  the  pro- 
scenium arch.  The  back  of  the  stage  and 
the  side  walls  were  thatched  with  evergreen. 
As  the  flowers  in  their  vari-colored  cost- 
umes appeared  before  the  dark  backgronud 
of  green  cedar,  the  effect  was  beautiful 
indeed. 

The  closin<,>-  exercises  were  in  charg-e 
of  H.  E.  Thompson,  M.  Mc Roberts, 
J.  Hayden,  E.  V.  Kemp,  and  T.  A. 
Smith. 
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Reappointments 

At  their  May  meeting- the  Local  Ex- 
ecutive board  re-elected  the  entire 
corps  teachers  and  officers  with  the 
exception  of  matron.  Miss  Cornelia 
Ellis  of  the  Minnesota  School  for  the 
Deaf  has  accepted  this  postion  for 
next  year. 


finis 

Once  more  the  year  has  rolled  a- 
round  and  our  charges  have  left  us, 
each  one  happy  with  the  thought  of 
being  once  more  with  thier  parents, 
and  of  the  good  times  in  store  for 
them  during  the  summer.  Every  one 
got  of  on  time  without  any  mishap. 

It  is  meet  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion to  take  a  retrospective  glance. 
The  health  the  pupils  has  been  ex- 
cellent. The  work  in  all  the  depart- 
ments has  been  productive  of  good 
results,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  very 
creditable  display  made  in  the  study 
hall  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  ex- 
hibit of  school  and  Industrial  work. 

During  the  year  the  Leader  has 
catered  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils 


and  patrons  of  the  institution.  Its 
contents  have  been  chosen  with  a  view 
as  to  what  would  be  most  interesting 
to  them.  Local  events  have  been 
g-iven  the  preference  of  editorial  mat- 
ter. The  stories  on  the  first  pages 
have  been  about  the  blind  as  well  as 
the  deaf.  Efiort  too  has  been  made 
to  have  each  child's  name  appear  in 
the  local  column  at  least  once  in  two 
months  ,and  in  most  cases  every 
month. 

During  the  summer  it  is  is  hoped 
that  the  parents  will  encourage  the 
children  to  make  use  of  what  have 
learned,  In  this  way  they  do  more 
toward  encouraging  the  child  than 
the  teacher  can  ever  do.  They  teach 
the  child  that  what  he  has  learned  is 
of  some  use,  and  do  away  with  that 
spirit  that  ask,  "What's  the  use?", 

This  child  is  the  hardest  kind  to 
deal  with  for  they  feel  that  all  extra 
efiort  is  useless  and  that  just  so'  they 
live  from  day  to  day  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Encourage  the  children  to  write  to 
their  friends,  and  praise  them  when 
they  do  their  work  neatly. 

Speak  to  the  deaf  children  if  they 
have  been  in  the  oral  department 
,and  if  they  have  been  in  the  manual 
department  spell  to  them.  Learn  to 
communicate  with  your  child.  Do 
not  try  to  learn  the  signs.  They 
will  only  hinder  the  child.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  learn  to  spell,  and 
what  pleasure  it  will  give  your  child 
to  teach  you.  Spell  natarally  just  as 
you  would  talk.  Remember  the  deaf 
child  has  trouble  enough  with  langu- 
age, so  don't  confuse  him  or  her  by 
spelling  only  enough  words  to  convey 
your  meaning. 

Above  all  send  the  children  back 
on  the  day  that  school  opens.  Don't 
handicap  your  child  more  than  she  or 
he  is  already  handicapped,  by  allow- 
ing them  to  remain  at  home  after 
school  has  opened.  In  some  cases 
children  have  been  known  to  stay  at 
home  a  month  or  even  two  months 
just  to  celebrate  a  birthday.  Better 
by  far  it  would  be  to  send  the  child 
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on  time,  then  to  forward  the  amount 
of  money  that  they  would  naturally 
spend  for  such  an  occasion  to  the 
Pres  dent,  and  he  would  be  o^lad  to 
arrange  a  party  for  the  child  with  her 
little  friends  at  the  school. 

In  every  school  a  certain  amount 
of  work  has  to  be  done  each  day  so 
that  the  prescribed  course  may  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  the  session. 
This  amount  is  Rag-ed  by  the  capa- 
bilities of  our  average  pupils  and  is 
as  much  as  they  can  conveniently 
master,  with  g'ood  honest  work  and  a 
,promt  start,  so  when  a  pupil  comes 
in  late,  he  has  as  much  work  with 
his  daily  lessons  as  he  can  possibl}^ 
do,  and  all  the  lessons  that  have  been 
g-one  over  before  he  came  to  catch  up 
with  the  class.  Naturally  the  lessons 
lead  up  one  to  another,  and  the  child 
who  comes  late  is  not  able  to  under- 
stand the  work  his  class  is  then 
doing-,  not  having-  had  the  benefit  of 
the  previous  lessons,  so  a  seperate 
class  is  practically  formed.  This 
doubles  up  the  teacher's  work  and 
makes  it  necessary  for  her  to  divide 
her  time  between  two  classes,  and 
thus  must  each  class  suffer  all  be- 
cause one  or  a  few  pupils  came  in 
late. 

School  v/ill  open  on  September 
14th,  and  in  view  of  the  above  facts 
make  an  extra  effort  to  have  your 
children  back  promptly. 

The  new  hospital  is  prog-ressing- 
well,  and  when  it  is  finished  by  fall, 
the  manag-ement  anticipates  intro- 
ducing" a  course  of  home  nursing-  and 
domestic  science,  these  are  something- 
that  every  g-irl  should  know,  so  send 
your  children  back  on  time  that  they 
may  be  able  to  g-et  the  full  course. 

The  Leader  hopes  that  all  the 
teachers,  officers  and  pupils  will  have 
a  delightful  vacation  and  return  in 
the  fall  feeling-  much  refreshed  and 
ready  for  work. 


Presentation  of  the  Conioay  (Dedal 

Mr.  Conway  was  so  situated  that 
he  could  attend  the  Closing-  Exercises, 


and  so  the  medal  was  presented  on 
Sunday,  May  22nd,  while  Mr.  Con- 
way was  here  on  his  monthly  visit  of 
inspection.  His  address  is  printed 
on  pag-es  5  and  6  of  this  issue. 

While  the  medal  was  g-iven  with 
the  intention  of  being-  awarded  to  any 
pupil  in  the  three  departmemts,  who 
had  made  the  most  improvemnt  along: 
all  lines,  yet  it  was  a  hard  matter  to 
tell  which  child  was  really  the  most 
deserving-,  as  the  three  departments 
are  so  entirely  dilTerent  no  compari- 
son can  be  made  either  of  the  child- 
ren or  their  work.  In  view  of  this  it 
was  decided  that  the  medal  should  g-Q 
the  rounds,  being-  presented  to  a  pu- 
pil in  the  deaf  department  this  year, 
one  in  the  blind  department  next 
year,  and  one  in  the  Training-  School 
the  following-  year.  It  was  also  de- 
cided that  the  child  who  received  it 
should  be  over  sixteen  years  old,  and 
must  have  been  in  this  school  at  least 
three  years. 

At  a  metting-  of  the  teachers  and 
officers  of  the  deaf  department  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  Lily  Mokko 
had  been  the>  best  all  round  pupil 
during-  the  year  and  therefore  deserv- 
ed the  prize.  This  speaks  well  for 
Lily  and  shows  that  she  worked  faith- 
fully with  no  other  incentive  in  view 
than  that  of  wishing-  to  do  her  best, 
as  the  gift  of  the  medal  was  not  an- 
nouned  till  late  in  the  spring-. 

The  medal  was  made  of  bronze, 
and  was  very  neat  in  desigfn.  It  was 
engraved  with  the  name  of  the  school 
and  donor. 

Indian  Tales 

On  the  evening-s  of  April  29th  and  * 
May  1st,  Mr.  Georg-e  F.  Cowan,  one 
of  the  members  of  our  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, g-ave  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ences in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  with 
the  Nez  Perce  Indians.  The  children 
of  the  three  departments  were  present 
and  each  one  thoroug-hly  enjoyed  the 
story  of  his  thrilling-  adventures  and 
many  narrow  escapes.  In  the  fall 
we  hope  to  run  the  narrative  in  serial 
form  in  the  Leader. 


Dr.  Oalkudet  iJetlres 

After  over  fifty  years  of  untiring- 
effort  in  the  service  of  the  deaf,  Dr. 
Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  President 
of  GauUaudet  Colleg-e,  resigned  his 
position.  Increasing  years  and  heal- 
th that  has  not  been  the  best  brought 
about  his  decision  to  retire.  While  Dr. 
Gallaudet  has  stepped  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  lime  light,  yet  we  hope 
that  he  will  long  remain  upon  the 
stage  and  that  through  lectures  and 
penned  opinions  we  may  still  be  ben- 
efited by  the  fruits  of  his  long  experi- 
ence. 

His  successor  will  be  Prof.  Percival 
Hall,  who  has  keen  a  member  of  the 
college  faculty  for  some  years.  Mr. 
Hall  is  a  young  man  of  decided  a- 
bility  and  we  predict  for  him  a  suc- 
cessful career  as  President  oftiieonly 
college  for  the  deaf  in  the  world. 

/Inotber  Loss 

One  more  name  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  men  who  have  with- 
drawn from  the  professison  to  take 
up  more  lucrative  employm^ent.  The 
last  is  that  of  Mr.  AVilliam  N.  Marsh- 
all for  the  past  fourteen  years  has 
been  a  teacher  in  the  Utah,  Georgia 
and  Washington  Schools  for  the  Deaf. 
Mr.  Marshall  makes  his  debut  into 
politics  as  one  of  the  candidates  for 
nomination  for  Auditor  of  Clarke 
County,  Washington  on  the  Repub- 
lican Ticket.  We  understand  that 
he  has  two  opponents  in  the  field. 
While  we  regret  that  the  profession 
should  lose  such  an  experienced  teach- 
er, yet  our  best  wishes  go  with  him. 

?ield  Dav 

On  Saturday  May  14th,  all  the 
pupils  in  the  blind  and  deaf  depart- 
ments repaired  to  the  ranch  to  have 
their  field  day  contests.  The  weath- 
her  was  unsettled,  and  showers  fell' 
occasionally.    The   barn     and  the 


house  however  afforded  a  good  shelt- 
er during  the  rain,  and  between  the 
showers  the  contest's  were  run  off. 
Pieces  of  red  ribbon  were  given  to 
those  who  came  out  first  in  the  diff- 
erent contests  and  white  ribbons  were 
bestowed  as  second  prizes.  After  the 
contest  John  Anderson,  Lily  Mokko, 
Evalina  Franks  and  Arthur  O'Don- 
nell  were  awarded  boxes  of  candy  for 
having  received  the  greatest  number 
of  red  ribbons. 

At  noon  dinner  was  served  in  the 
ranch  house,  and  though  it  was  not 
quite  as  comfortable  as  though  the 
weather  had  permitted  of  the  meal's 
being  served  on  the  lawn,  still  every 
one  was  hungr}^  and  enjoyed  the 
bountiful  repast. 


The  Trainm^  Scboof's  Pkfiic 

Thursday,  May  19th  all  the  pupils 
of  the  Training  School  for  Backward 
Children  went  to  the  foot  hills  on  the 
Elkhorn  Road  for  a  picnic  in  chargo 
of  their  officers  and  teachers.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Milligan  and  their  children 
went  along  for  an  outing  too.  It  is 
whispered  that  one  of  the  most  com- 
ical scenes  of  the  day  was  when  Bruce 
Milligan,  two  years  old,  took  a  dead 
mouse  by  the  tail  and  chased  one  of 
the  lady  teachers  all  through  the  camp 
with  it,  and  then  cried  because  she 
would  not  come  .and  look  at  it. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  playing 
games.  At  noon  an  enjoyable  lunch 
was  served  and  as  the  appetites  of 
all  had  been  sharpened  by  fresh  air 
and  exercise,  no  one  needed  a  second 
invitation  "to  fall  to." 

In  the  afternoon,  some  of  the  boys 
went  hunting,  and  brought  home 
seven  live  magpies.  The  time  for 
returning  came  all  too  soon,  and 
though  tired,  every  one  declared  the 
day  spent  with  Mother  Nature  to  be 
one  well  worth  remembering. 
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Local  ileips 

Otta  Novo£:oski's  brother  took  her 
home. 

John  Daniels  will  work  at  the 
school  during"  the  summer. 

Julia  Cole  v^as  happy  to  receive 
some  new  dresses  from  home. 

Blanche  Spaur  went  to  Moore  to 
spend  the  summer  with  her  sister. 

At  the  close  of  school  Mr.  Patrick 
drove  over  for  his  sons,  Henry  and 
Fred. 

Evalina  Franks  .and  Anna  Pierce 
have  new  dresses.  They  are  very 
proud  of  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCaug-hn  called  for 
Jennie  and  were  present  at  the  clos- 
ing" exercises. 

Every  evening  betore  and  after  his 
gymmassum  class  Lee  Goc>dman  comes 
to  the  library  and  reads. 

Edmund  Chasse  has  recently  donat- 
ed quite  a  number  of  crows'  egg's  to 
the  collection  in  the  library. 

On  the  13th  Marguerite  Ross  re- 
ceived a  new  summer,  hat  from  home. 
It  is  pretty  and  becoming".  She  will 
wear  in  on  the  train  for  home. 

The  Carpenter  boys  were  busy 
the  past  month  making-  some  pieces 
of  furniture  to  be  placed  on  exhibition. 

John  Anderson  made  a  Music  Cab- 
inet; Earl  Twiss  a  Magazine  holder 
and  Louis  Day  an  old  Mission  bench. 

Blanche  Spaur  and  Rosetta  Nelson 
made  some  very' good  maps  of  North 
America  out  ol papier  niache  on  g"lass. 

Bernice  Newman  and  Elsie  Davis 
were  much  pleased  to  have  their 
mothers  with  them  during"  the  last 
days  of  school. 

John  Anderson  expects  to  get  a 
job  on  a  ranch  at  his  home  in  Wis- 
dom, Montana.  We  hope  he  will  do 
w^ell. 

A  few  Saturdays  ago  Mr.  Kemp 
took  several  of  the  boys  out  on  a 
fishing  trip.  They  had  pretty  bad 
luck  as  they  only  Caught  three  fish. 

Mabel  Miles  was  presented  with 
a  beautiful  boquet  of  carnations  from 
her  friend,  Mrs.  Hanson,  just  as  she 
finished  her  part  in  the  closing  exer- 
cises. 


John  D  miels  and  Louie  Day  spent 
several  days  in  Butte  in  the  middle 
of  Mciy. 

For  the  past  few  months  Glenn 
Preston  and  Louis  Knopf  have  sawed 
wood  for  Mr.  Brown  every  Saturday 
afternoon .  They  have  earned  several 
dollars  in  this  way. 

From  a  card  reeeiveb  a  few  days 
ago,  we  w^ere  much  pleased  to  learn 
that  Louis  Knopf  had  secured  employ- 
ment in  a  printing  office  soon  after 
his  arrival  home. 

On  x\i'bor  Day  Mr.  Milligan  receiv- 
ed a  box  of  flags  and  other  flowers 
from  Harold  Miller.  They  have  all 
been  set  out  and  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  yard. 

On  the  7th  Janette  McMurdo  was 
made  happy  because  she  received  a 
box  from  home.  It  contained  a  nice 
new  white  dress  and  a  stylish  pair  of 
black  low  shoes. 

Mr.Ferwerda  came  for  Thys  and 
was  also  in  time  for  the  cantata  and 
closing  exercises.  He  had  never  visit- 
ed an  institution  of  this  kind  before, 
and  enjoyed  his  stay  very  nluch. 

On  the  13th  Mr.  Kemp  took  his 
gymnasium  class  of  girls  to  witness 
a  game  of  baseball  between  the 
Forest  Rangers  and  Boulder  boys. 
The  score  was  15  to  3  in  favor  of  the 
Boulder  boys. 

On  May  21st  Messrs.  Brown, Kemp 
and  Thompson  gave  a  party  for  their 
pupils  in  the  gymnasium.  The  even- 
ing was  spent  in  playing  progressive 
games.  Lewis  Jenkins  anb  Kate 
Pointer  carried  off  the  prizes.  Re- 
freshments were  served. 


Mrs.  Koozer,  of  Big  Timber,  spent 
several  days  with  her  daughter 
Loree,  during  the  last  days  of  school. 

Charles  Bryan  was  much  pleased 
to  have  his  grandfather,  Mr.  McLeod, 
of  McLeod,  with  him  during  the 
closing  exercises. 

Melvin  Bouck's  father,  and  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson,  of  Butte, 
came  to  see  him  on  Tuesday,  May 
31st  and  were  present  at  the  closing 
exercises. 


The  Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest 

The  blind  department  recenlty 
made  its  initial  attempt  at  book  pub- 
lication. The  brass  plates  were  print- 
ed on  the  stereotype,  and  then  run 
off  on  heavy  paper.  The  work  was 
done  by  Mr.  Morris  and  the  boys  in 
the  department.  The  title  of  the 
book  chosen  was  the  "Song-  of  Our 
Syrian  Guest."  It  was  written  by 
William  Allen  Knig'ht,  and  is  an  ex- 
position of  the  twenty-third  psalm. 

The  Syrian  g-uest  was  a  visitor  at 
Mr.  Knight's  home  and  as  the  con- 
versation drifted  to  his  old  home,  he 
remarked:  "it  was  out  of  the  shep- 
herd life  of  my  country  that  there 
came  long-  ago  that  sweetest  relig-ious 
song-  ever  written — the  Twenty-third 
Psalm.  So  many  things  in  the  life 
of  my  people,  the  same  now  as  in  the 
days  of  old,  have  been  woven  into 
the  wolds  of  the  Bible  and  into  the 
conceptions  of  religious  ideas  as  ex- 
pressed there;  you  of  the  Western 
world  not  knowing-  these  things  as 
they  are,  often  misunderstand  what 
IS  written,  or  at  least  fail  to  g-et  a 
correct  impression  from  it . " 

"Tell  us  about  some  of  these," 
ventured  the  host  and  upon  his  in- 
vitation the  guest  takes  up  the  psalm 
and  explains  each  passage  as  it  is 
understood  in  his  country. 

The  story  is  simply  and  beautiful- 
ly told,  and  Mr.  Knight  in  chronicl- 
mg-  it  has  tried  to  preserve  as  far  as 
possible  the  quaint  easy  style  of  the 
narrator. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader 
to  know  that  while  one  of  the  writer's 
friends  was  at  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jeresy,  she  met  the  Syrian  gnest  in 
a  booth  on  the  boardwalk  displaying 
and  selling-  the  nick  nacks  of  his 
homeland . 

Only  fifty  copies  of  the  book  were 
made,  but  the  plates  will  be  preserv- 
ed and  if  the  demanb  justifies  more 
will  be  printed.    These  fifty  copies 


however  will  be  ready  for  sale  in  the 
fall,  and  those  desiring-  a  copy  of  the 
work  should  address  the  President. 


Ciirreni  h$m 

We  commend  to  our  readers  the 
story  in  this  issue  entitled,  "The  Re- 
storation of  Sight."  It  show^s  the 
wonderful  results  that  are  sometimes 
accomplished  by  successful  operat- 
ions, and  portrays  the  feelings  of  the 
author  when  he  first  saw,  and  the 
difficulty  with  which  he  recognized 
objects  and  distinguished  colors  thru 
his  newly  acquired  sense  of  sight. 

The  poem  entitled  "Raindrops" 
was  written  b}^  a  blind  man,  Henry 
Randolph  Latimer,  Ph.  B.  Mr.  La- 
timer was  for  many  years  a  literary 
teacher  in  the  Mrryland  School  for 
Colored  Deaf  and  Blind,  but  in  19G3 
secured  a  position  in  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind/  (white)  where 
he  is  still  teaching-.  While  Mr.  La- 
timer was  a  member  of  the  facultv 
of  the  Colored  school  he  found  time 
in  connection  with  his  other  work  to 
pursue  a  course  of  study  b}'  corres- 
pondence, that  secured  for  him  the 
degree  of  Ph.  B.  Mr.  Latimer  also 
taught  German  to  a  class  of  seeing- 
boys  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  also 
had  a  seeing  Sunday  School  class. 
The  poem  is  selecthd  from  a  small 
volume  of  Mr.  Latimer's  poems,  en- 
titled "Virginia  Dare  and  Ooher 
Poems."  The  book  v/as  published 
in  1907  and  contains  thirty-two  poems. 


Local  I)ci0$ 

Miss  McRoberts  sang-  and  Melviii 
Bouck  rendered  a  piann  solo  at  the 
High  School  commencement. 

Sophia,  May,  Sam  and  Darrel  are 
still  listening  to  fairy  stories.  They 
have  just  heard  the  "Arabian  hights 
and  are  listening-  to  "Alice  in  Won- 
der Land." 
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About  the  first  of  May  Dan  Shea 
received  a  box  of  candy,  cake  and 
fruit.  The  boys  hope  that  Dan  will 
get  another  as  he  generously  shares 
his  good  things  with  them. 

Miss  DesRosier,  Ellen,  Viola,  and 
Eva,  took  supper  at  the  ranch  with 
Mrs.  Spaur,  on  May  17th.  Ellen 
and  Eva  dined  with  the  Battershal 
family  on  Sunday  May  22nd. 

Miss  Russell  entertained  our 
department,  and  John  and  Ellen  in 
the  Training  School  on  the  evening 
of  May  25th.  Games,  music  and 
refreshments  made  the  evening  pass 
very  swiftly  and  pleasantly. 

Most  of  the  department  attended 
•  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Boulder  High  School,  on  Thursday 
May  26th.  Prof.  Dunaway's  bac- 
calaureate address  was  very  good 
indeed  and  greatlv  enioyed  bv  us 
all. 

Marguerite  Carney  was  delighted 
to  have  a  visit  from  her  father  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  May  and  the 
first  of  June.  Mr.  Carney  had  not 
seen  Marguerite  for  two  years  and 
was  much  surprised  indeed  to  see 
how  much  she  had  grown. 

]\Liss  Francis  Knowlesjvvho  had  been 
working"  at  the  school  was  severely 
hurt  on  May  7th.  While  in  the 
laundry  her  hand  was  caug'ht  in  the 
mangle  and  was  severely  injured. 
She  left  for  her  home  on  May  9th. 
All  ot  the  pupils  rcgreted  her  de- 
parture. 

All  the  children  of  our  department 
enjoyed  Mr.  Cowan's  account  of  his 
adventures  with  Nez  Perce  Indi- 
ans under  chiefs  Joseph  and  Looking 
Glass  in  Yellowstone  Park  during 
the  summer  of  1877.  So  long  was 
the  narrative,  that  two  eveningfs — 
April  29th,  and  May  1st  -were  re- 
quired to  complete  it. 

On  Saturday  May  17th.  several  of 
the  boys  and  girls  walked  to  the 
S]:>rings  with  Mr.  Morris.  Most  of 
them  went  into  the  plunge  Several 
of  the  children  liave  been  making  a 
good  headway  in  learning  to  swim. 
Sam  and  So])hia  are  so  eager  to  learn 


to  swim  that  they  can  hardly  be  kej^t 
out  of  the  irrigation  ditch. 

Ellen  Anderson,  the  only  gradttate 
of  our  department  last  year,  came 
over  on  May  14th.  and  remained 
with  us  until  school  closed,  June  1st. 
John  Sullivian  came  over  on  his  last 
regular  trip  on  May  20th,  and  was 
also  with  us  until  Jnne  1st.  Both 
Ellen  and  John  consented  to  join  in 
the  chorus  work  of  the  Cantata 
which  Miss  McRoberts  gave  on  the 
evening  of  May  30th. 


IDinutes  of  the  Ciceronian  Society 

The  Ciceronian  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  on    May  1910. 

The  roll  was  called  and  all  were 
present  and  responded  with  unusual- 
ly good  qtiotations.  The  program 
was  rendered  as  arranged.  The  debate 
was  very  good,  and  showed  careful 
prei^aration,  The  subject  was, 
"Resoh^ed,  that  navigation  has  done 
more  for  the  race  than  railroads." 
The  affirmative  side  was  represented 
by  Frank  Ericson,  Lewis  Jenkins, 
and  John  Dorsett;  the  negative  by 
Edna  Wood,  Marguerite  Carney,  and 
Dan  Shea.  The  judges  were  Rev. 
Mr.  McNamara,  Prof.  Harry  and 
Mr.  McKinnon.  The  verdict  was 
one  for  the  affirmative,  and  two  for 
the  negative.  After  the  business  of 
the  meeting  was  attended  to,  the 
society  adjourned  and  the  members 
repaired  to  the  study  hall  and  danced 
for  an  hour. 

The  Ciceronian  Society  held  its 
regular  meeting  on  May  21,  1910. 
The  following  program  was  rendered: 
Piano  solo  and  musical  reading.  Miss 
McRoberts;  vocal  dtiet.  Marguerite 
Carney  and  Edna'  Wood;  comical 
reading,  Alvin  vShipton;  joiano  solo, 
Marguerite  Carney;  recitation,  Dan 
.Shea;  piano  solo,  Frank  Ericson; 
farewell  address  by  the  i^resident, 
V^iola  Martin;  Chorus  by  eight  b(j>ys 
and  girls. 

Then  the  society  adjourned  until 
next  term. 

Loree  Koozer,  Spcretar\\ 


i    School  for  Backiaard  Children 


Little  Things 

Trifles  are  not  to  be  despised. 
The  nerve  of  a  tooth,  not  so  lar^e  as 
the  finest  cambric  needle,  will  some- 
times  drive  a  man  to  distraction. 
The  warrior  that  withstood  death  in 
a  thousand  forms  may  be  killed  by 
an  insect. 

"For  w^ant  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was 
lost;  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse 
was  lost;  for  want  of  a  horse  the 
rider  was  lost. "  "  Every  pea  helps  lo 
fill  the  peck." 

Moments  are  the  golden  sands  of 
time.  Every  day. is  a  little  life;  and 
our  whole  life  is  but  a  day  repeated; 
therefore,  if  we  lose  a  day,  we  are 
dang-erously  prodigal;  we,  who  dare 
misspend  it,  desperate. 

Springs  are  little  things  but  they 
are  the  sources  of  large  streams;  a 
helm  is  a  littie  thing,  but  it  governs 
the  course  of  a  ship;  a  bridle  bit  is  a 
little  thing,  but  see  its  use  and  power; 
nails  and  pegs  are  little  things  to- 
gether; a  word,  a  look,  a  frown,  a  re 
all  little  things,  .  but  powerful  for 
good  or  evil.  Let  us  think  of  this 
and  mind  iitt/e  things.  Pay  that 
little  debt-its  promise  redeem. 

Little  acts  are  the  elements  of  true 
greatness.  They  raise  life's  value' 
like  the  little  figures  over  the  larger 
ones  in  arithmetic,  to  the  highest 
power.  They  are  tests  of  character. 
The  real  heroism  of  life  is,  to  do  all 
its  little  duties  promptly  and  faith- 
fully. There  are  no  such  things  as 
trifles  in  the  biography  of  man. 
Drops  make  up  the  sea;  acorns 
cover  the  earth  with  oaks  and  the 
ocean  with  navies.  Sands  make  up 
the  bar  in  the  harbor's  mouth,  upon 
which  vessels  are  wrecked;  and  little 
things  m  youth  accumulate  into 
character  in  age,  and  destiny  in 
Eternity.  If  we  can  not  be  a  great 
river,  bearing  great  blessings  to  the 
world,  we  can  each  be  a  little  spring 
by  the  way  side  of  life,  singing  mer- 


rily all  the  day  and  night,  and  giving 
a  cup  of  cold  water  to  every  weary, 
thirsty  one  who  passes  by.  Life  is 
made  up  of  little  things.  What  is 
the  happiness  of  our  lives  made  up 
of?  Little  courtesies,  little  kindness- 
es, pleasant  words  genial  smiles,  a 
friendly  letter,  good  wishes  and  good 
deeds.  Little  things  that  make  up 
our  life  come  every  day  and  every 
hour.  There  is  nothing  too  little  for 
so  little  a  creature  as  man.  The  uni- 
verse is  but  an  infinite  attraction  of 
particles.  The  grandest  whole  is  re- 
solvable into  fractions;  or  as  the  ditt}^ 
has  it:  "Little  drops  of  water  and 
little  grains  of  sand  fill  the  mighty 
ocean  and  the  pleasant  land."  The 
smallest  leak  overlooked  may  sink  a 
ship.  The  smallest  tendency  to  evil 
thinking  or  evil  doing,  left  unguard- 
ed, may  wreck  a   character  and  life. 

History  tells  us  how  the  cackling 
of  a  goose  saved  Rome  from  the 
Gauls;  and  that  flies  contributed  to 
hasten  American  Independence. 
Great  discoveries  have  been  made  by 
small  things.,  thus  were  printing 
and  gunpowder,  the  stupendous 
results  of  steam,  electricity,  pendu- 
lums to  clocks,  the  barorneter  and 
many  other  wonderful  disco v^eries 
called  into  existence. 

Many  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  the  world's  history  were 
nearly  a  half  a  century  in  attracting 
the  admiring  notices  of  mankind. 
But  their  star  will  never  die.  Let 
this  encourage  us  weary  plodders  for 
our  time  may  come.  .  There  is  noth- 
ing too  small  that  it  should  remain 
forgotten.  Coral  reefs  are  built  by 
tiny  insects,  detected  only  by  the 
help  of  a  microscope.  After  obtain- 
ing such  extraordinary  results,  from 
infinitely  minute  operations,  will  we 
venture  to  question  the  power  of 
"Little  Things." 

It  is  the  close  observation  of  little 
things  which  is  the  secret  of  success 
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in  business,  in  art,  in  science,  and  in 
every  pursuit  in  life.  Human 
knowledg'e  is  but  the  accumulation 
of  small  facts,  made  by  successive 
gfenerations  of  men,  the  little  bits  of 
knowledg-e  and  experience  carefully 
treasured  up  by  time  growing"  at 
length  into  a  mig'hty  pyramid. 

When  Franklin  discovered  the 
identity  .of  lightning  and  electricity, 
it  was  sneared  at,  and  people  asked— 
"Of  what  use  is  it? — to  which  his 
apt  reply  was — "What  is  the  use  of 
a  child  it  may  become  a  man!" 

When  it  was  discovered  that  a 
frog's  leg  twitched  when  placed  in 
contact  with  different  metals,  it  could 
scarely  have  been  imagined  that  so 
apparently  insignifant  a  fact  could 
have  led  to  important  results.  Yet, 
^heve  in  lay  the  germs  of  electric 
telegraph,  which  binds  the  intelli- 
gence of  continents  together,  and 
has  put  a  girdle  around  the  globe. 
So,  too,  little  bits  of  stone  and  fossil, 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  intelligently 
interpreted,  have  issued  in  the 
science  of  Geology  and  the  practical 
operations  of  mining,  in  which  large 
capitals  are  invested  and  vast  num- 
bers of  persons  profitably  employed. 

Therfore  let  us  understand  that  all 
greatness  is  but  the  aggregation  of 
of  small  things,  and  let  each  one  of 
us  be  thankful  for  our  humble  lot. 

Local  DeiDS 

Reported  By  Miss  Russell. 

Mary  Driscoll  is  now  wearing 
some  new  large  aprons,  a  gift  from 
her  mother. 

Credwyn  is  the  proud  possessor  of 
some  new  dresses,  and  red  shoes, 
and  stockings. 

Otto  Olson  is  very  proud  of  a  new 
pair  of  shoes.  He  shows  them  to 
every  one  he  meets- 

Fern  Mitchell  received  two  new 
dresses  from  home  recently.  They 
are  very  pretty,  and  look  nice  on  her. 

Dorothea  Holiday'^  father  left 
some  money  in  the  ofhce  for  her;  so 
she  has  pretty  new  clothes    to  wear. 


Maggie  Goos  was  quite  surprised 
to  receive  word  of  the  death  of  her 
father.  Mr.  Goos  has  frequently 
visited  here. 

Alfred  McClure  of  Kalispell  enter- 
ed school  April  26th.  Alfred  is  doing 
nicely  though  he  has  been  here  only 
a  short  while. 

Clarence  Johnson  is  very  proud  of 
a  beautiful  waste  basket,  he  made 
in  the  Industrial  room.  It  was  sold  to 
a  lad}'  in  Spokane. 

Walter  Mitchell  came  in  from  the 
ranch  May  5th,  and  entered  school. 
The  same  day  Ralph  Herpenstine 
withdrew  to  take  his  place. 

wSeveral  ot  the  pupils  were  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  money  this  month. 
Alfred  Pickens  received  a  check  for 
five  dollars,  and  Demarkus  Wolf, 
two  dollars  and  a  half. 

Lena  Loos  went  home  Thursday, 
April  28th,  on  account  of  the  illness 
of  her  mother.  Lena  w^as  sorry  to 
leave  so  near  the  close  of  school  but 
we  hope  she  will  return  next  year. 

Some  of  the  older  girls,  and  boys 
attended  the  talks  given  by  Mr. 
Cowan  on  his  experiences  in  Yellow- 
stone Park  with  the  Indians.  They 
were  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
hear  him,  and  were  much  interested. 

The  pupils,  who  are  to  take  part 
in  the  closing  exercises  are  practic- 
ing daily.  We  are  allowed  thirty 
minutes  on  the  program,  so  the 
numbers  are  short,  and  the  speakers 
and  singers  must  be  prompt,  and 
confident. 

Judging  from  the  number  of  trees 
set  out,  it  is  evident  we  have  some 
good  workers.  Among  the  number 
are  Robert  Denny,  Fred  Cole,  Louis 
Cole,  Roy  Mizer,  Walter  Mitchell, 
Clarence  Johnson,  Willis  Williams 
and  Herbert  Height. 

The  "Chorus''  pupils  were  much 
pleased  to  see  the  post  cards  which 
were  taken  of  them  after  the  Easter 
exercises.  Nearly  all  moved  on 
account  of  the  flash  light  but  yet  they 
were  very  good.  The  one  of  the 
shrine  was  excellent. 


Vacation 

Hail  that  long-awaited  day 
When  the  school  book's  laid 
away^ 

All  the  thoughts  of  merry 
youngsters  turn  from  pages 
back  to  play! 

Done  with  lesson  and  with 
rule, 

Done  with  teacher  and  with 
school, 

Stray  the  vagrant  hearts  of 
childhood  to  the  tempting 
woods  and  pool! 

Hear  the  green   woods  cry 

and  call, 
Through  the  summer  to  the 

fall, 

''We  are  waiting,  waiting, 
waiting,  with  a  welcome 
for  you  all!" 

Hear  the  lads  take  up  the 
cry. 

With  an  echo  shrill  and  high: 
"We   are   coming,  coming, 
coming,  for  vacation  time 
is  nigh!"  — Sel. 

Sarah  and  the  Bee 

It  was  June  and  the  days 
were  warm  and  bright. 

Every  morning  Sarah  went 
out  in  the  yard  to  pick  flow- 
ers for  her  mother.  One 
morning  she  heard  a  bee  go 
buzzing  hy.  It  alighted  on  a 
pretty  flower  and  began  suck- 
ing the  juice. 

Sarah  said,  "The  pretty 
little  bee  will  not  hurt  me.  I 
will  catch  it  and   hold   it  in 


my  hand."  So  she  caught  it 
and  closed  her  hand  very 
tight  over  it.  She  screamed 
for  something  hurt  her  very 
much.  She  ran  to  her  moth- 
er and  told  her  about  the  bee. 
Her  mother  told  her  that  the 
bee  had  stung  her  and  that 
she  must  not  catch  any  more. 
After  that  Sarah  was  care- 
ful not  to  go  near  the  bees 
when  she  was  picking  flow- 
ers for  her  mother. 


The  Butterfly's  Wings 

Where  do  the  little  butter- 
flies 

Get  all  their  colored  wings? 
They  really  look  like  flowers 

to  me. 
The  pretty  little  things! 

I  know  they  flit  from  flower 

to  flower 
And  this  they  do  with  ease, 
And  for  their  wings  I  think 

they  take 
The  petals  of  sweet  peas. 

— Sel. 


The  Sunshiae  Fairy 

I  am  a  sunshine  fairy. 
My  name  is  Ray. 
My  home  is  in  the  sun. 
I   slide  down  on  the  sun 
beams. 

The  flowers  awake  when 
I  touch  them. 

The  tiny  leaves  come  out  to 
meet  me. 

I  wake  the  birds  first  of  all. 
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Their  homes  are  in  the  tree 
tops. 

The}^  see  me  and  begin  to 
sing. 

I  bring  the  Hly  birds  up 
from  the  water. 

The  seeds  send  up  their 
little  plants  at  my  touch. 

1  diink  the  morning  dew. 

I  carry  water  to  the  clouds. 

^ome  days  the  rain  fairies 
come. 

Then  yoa  do  not  see  me. 

You  need  the  rain  fairies. 

They  water  the  pretty 
flowers. 

They  could  not  grow  with- 
out them.  — Selected. 

The  Rainy  Day 

Willie  stood  at  the  win- 
dow looking  out.  He  felt 
unhappy.  It  was  raining 
hard  and  his  mama  had  told 
him  that  he  must  not  go  out 
of  the  house  until  it  stopped. 
Willie  said,  ''Rain,  rain,  go 
away,"  but  the  rain  would 
not  go  away,  so  he  felt 
unhappy. 

By  and  by  he  thought  of  a 
plan.  He  tiptoed  quietly 
out  into  the  hall,  so  that  his 
mother  could  not  hear  him, 
and  got  his  papa's  big  um- 
brella. Then  he  slipped  out 
the  front  door,  opened  the 
umbrella,  and  went  out  in  the 
rain.  He  thought  he  would 
not  get  wet  with  such  a  nice 
big  umbrella  over  him,  so  he 
decided  to  walk  down  the 
street.  But  the  wind  began  to 


blow  very  hard  and  the  um- 
brella kept  bobbing  up  and 
down.  Willie  had  to  hold  on 
very  tight  to  keep  it  from 
blowing  away.  Soon  a  big 
gust  of  wind  came  along  and 
away  went  the  umbrella  roll- 
ing down  the  street.  Willie 
w^as  very  much  distressed  and 
and  began  to  cry.  A  kind 
man  caught  the  umbrella  and 
gave  it  to  him.  Then  Willie 
ran  home  as  fast  as  he  could. 
He  w^as  very  wet  when  he 
reached  home  and  his  mama 
put  him  to  bed  to  dry  his 
clothes.  •  Willie  told  his 
mama  that  he  would  never 
disobey  her  again. 


June 

Such  a  host  of  sweet  things- 
Breeze  that  follows  breeze; 
Bird  song  after  bird  song; 
Hum  of  happy  bees; 
Such  a  host  of  sweet  things- 
Flowers  and  butterflies 
Made  of  golden  sunshine 
Or  of  azure  skies. 

When  the  world's  so  brimm- 
ing 

Full  of  sweetest  things, 
That  each  little  blossom 
Wants  a  pair  of  wings, 
Or  must  pour  her  heart  out 
In  a  jolly  tune. 
Then — you  may  be  certain- 
That  'tis  June!  'tis  June! 

Sel. 
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Boulder 

Mercantile 

Company 


Carries  a  complete 
line  of  fine  fancy 
and  staple  groceries. 


i  Home  Brand 


Goods  our  special 
line. 


Queen's  Ware 

Shelf-Graniteware 

Shoes 


Come  and 

see  us 


Phone  Nq.  5 


Boulder,  Montana 


r 


Maguire's 


Confectionery 
Fine  Stationery 
Cigars,  Tobacco 


Olrs. 

Boulder, 


apire 

Montana 


^  ■"■  alford  &  Hanchlld 
Cafe 


H 


IV  Boulder 


Montana 


Take  No  Chances 


It's  advisable  to  keep  away  from 
unreliable  places  and  buy  only  where 
you  can  depend  on  what  you  get.  at 
reasonable  prices.  No  cutting'  for 
cheapness.  Our  renutation  must  be 
maintained,  so  we  always  supply 
the  best. 

Oeef,    Rork,  Veel, 
Muttori,  Hams, 
Becon,  Fre^li 
Pi^li  eod  Rouitry. 


The  Boulder  Market 

WoLTER  &  Db  Celles,  Propiiet-  rs 


TIiE  MANUAL  ALPHABET 


